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And so, too, the existence of a calendar is no criterion of prog- 
ress. When Professor Shotwell states that the calendar begins with 
farming he must be referring to a written or recorded calendar. 
One might as well say that speaking begins with writing. "Writing 
draws attention to language, and a recorded calendar no doubt draws 
attention to time-keeping, but the calendar of the animal world is 
none the less a calendar because it is embodied only in animal habits. 
Granted then that the lower animals keep a calendar, their human 
hunters and trappers must certainly in connection with them at least 
keep a calendar, a calendar in respect alike to their pursuit and to 
their reproduction. The theory and practise of the open season and 
the closed form programmes not entirely modern. Primitive hun- 
ters and fishers and herders have a calendar indeed just as well as 
primitive farmers, only it has been less talked about, we know less 
about it. We are culturally the descendants of the farmers. 

And, however it came about, we are something more. "We have 
erected a civilization based on dates." This we have done because 
we have become willing to face the facts of change, to let them 
escape from our control. Perhaps we are less timid than our neo- 
lithic forebears. Or perhaps our will to power has seized merely 
upon other outlets. 

Elsie Clews Parsons. 

New York City. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

American, Thought: From Puritanism, to Pragmatism. Woodbridge 
Riley. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1915. Pp. viii + 373. 
Probably the professor of philosophy is not more addicted than the 
professors of other things to imagining that a people's preoccupation with 
his subject is the whole of that people's thinking. Professor Riley's book 
is an account of American metaphysics, and his description of the earlier 
part of his subject is one for which a reader should feel greatly indebted. 
Here, Professor Riley is unusually well informed. As for the later 
chapters, those on pragmatism and the new realism, probably no one can 
yet write of these topics in a way to satisfy anybody but the writer 
himself. 

American philosophy began, according to Professor Riley, when the 
imagination ran in absolutistic grooves, and politics, religion, and meta- 
physics showed a naive faith in theories of unconditioned authority and 
power. Puritanism or Calvinism went along with absolute monarchy, 
while Deism, which followed, matched up with liberalism in politics. 
On the whole, American philosophy, in its early stages, is an expostulating 
foot-note to theology, the protests being directed against innovation on 
the one hand, and against tradition on the other. One sees with regret 
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that two of the most gifted of the American philosophers, Samuel John- 
son and Jonathan Edwards, men of temperament and imagination, lived 
too early to have the influence they deserved to have. Mysticism is, as 
the author indicates, naturally inarticulate and uncongenial to a frontier 
society beginning to be prosperous, and although exemplified enough in 
early American life, the sources of it soon ran dry. Orthodoxy was hos- 
tile to it, as was the common sense that was encouraged by contact with 
primitive facts. Quietists were, in a sense, separatists, and "publicly 
the movement did not spread because it was not a truly social move- 
ment." Nevertheless, the early mysticism was not ineffective, see "Wil- 
liam Penn's treaty with the Indians, John Woolman's protest against 
slavery, and the continued agitation of the Society of Friends against 
militarism from the time of the Revolution to this year's Mohonk Con- 
ference." 

It is with Deism that the sustained current of American philosophy 
might be said to begin, though this is a reader's comment. Calvinism 
was not so much a philosophy as a tradition and a creed. Philosophy 
began with the capacity for "free thinking," that is, in the reaction 
against what sounds to-day like theological pessimism. As nature lent 
herself more and more to the needs of the Colonials, it grew less natural 
to think of her as a place of penance. Deism expressed the instinct to 
feel at home in the world, and this sense for nature as akin to man is the 
burden of Emerson's message and of that of the later idealists. 

Philosophy in the northern states has been on the whole idealistic; 
"but we are not so familiar with the fact that the South has been the 
opposite in its speculative spirit. Indeed in the generation before Emer- 
son, there was a flourishing school of materialists down the Atlantic 
coast. Radiating from the Philadelphia Medical School, that influence 
spread chiefly below Mason and Dixon's line. This would go to explain 
the peculiarity that Christian Science has found its line of least re- 
sistance north of that parallel and its line of greatest resistance south 
of it. . . . In the North the philosophic succession has been through 
Emerson and Edwards back to the English Platonists like Cudworth, 
Norris, and Moore. In the South, that succession has been through 
Jefferson and Franklin back to the Gallic materialists like the authors 
of the " System of Nature " and " Man a Machine." 

Professor Riley's pages on Franklin, Jefferson, and the French in- 
fluences are interesting and sympathetic. French philosophy was, how- 
ever, too unorthodox to survive on colonial soil. " It was one of the diffi- 
cult tasks in southern educational history to dislodge French philosophy 
from its academic strongholds in North and South Carolina; it was 
done by a strong current of Scotch Presbyterianism proceeding from 
Princeton College southwards. And so it was that after all his endeavors 
to introduce the philosophical culture of France, the President's plans 
seem to have met with defeat." 

In spite of the great influence of German metaphysics upon academic 
philosophy in America, Emerson was not greatly indebted to it. He 
read most of Goethe in the original, but the dialecticians of the Absolute 
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did not attract him. The prime factor in producing the Emersonian 
type of mind was British. " It was an Anglo-American environment 
that was furnished by the Boston of that day. Here two forms of 
thought led to the transcendental strain: the Irish idealism of George 
Berkeley, the English idealism of the Cambridge and Oxford Platonists." 
"But perhaps the greatest obstruction to the free importation of foreign 
ideas was the servile deference to English judgment and the consequent 
embargo upon the intellectual goods of other nations. Intellectually 
New England was as yet a colony of Old England, and the pernicious 
interdiction of metaphysical trade with other countries still obtained." 
It was not by way of New England, but of St. Louis, " a booming western 
city — almost on the borders of civilization — apparently almost wholly 
occupied with material things " that German idealism made its way into 
the American imagination. 

One of the most important chapters in the story of American phi- 
losophy is the reception of Darwinism, impeded by Agassiz and hastened 
by Asa Gray. Professor Riley writes of it in a clear and interesting 
way, extending his account so far as to include James Mark Baldwin on 
the ground of his theory of " Organic Selection." 

With the chapters on Modern Idealism and Pragmatism, with notes 
on the new Realism, we are on more debatable ground where a purely 
historical treatment is difficult to accomplish. Most readers will object 
to contrasting Royce and Ladd by means of the titles "Romantic 
Idealism " and " Idealism and Science," if by that contrast it be meant 
that Royce's work shows less of the scientific character. The reviewer can 
not refrain from recalling here the phrase with which William James 
characterized Ladd's work on "Descriptive Psychology" in his review of 
that work : " It is hard not as mathematics is hard, but as throwing 
feathers is hard." If, however, it is meant that Royce is the more ad- 
venturous, imaginative, and explicit metaphysician there will be less ob- 
jection to the contrast in question. 

On the matter of pragmatism, Professor Riley does well to distinguish 
between that of James and that of the Chicago school. The two are 
indeed so different in spirit that it is misleading to call them both by 
the same name. To make this difference explicit and intelligible is, 
however, a task of considerable difficulty and the author is not to be 
blamed if he has not altogether succeeded. 

The omission of the name of Santayana from any review of recent 
American philosophy must occasion surprise, and in this case, a good 
deal of regret. So far as it is possible to judge of the writer's phil- 
osophical tastes, one would suppose that the work of Santayana would be 
more congenial than that of any other contemporary thinker. 

Professor Riley's subject is a large one, while his book is conveniently 
small. Nevertheless it might very easily have been made far more useful 
and somewhat clearer by means of such academic apparatus as dates 
and exact references. The work is full of tantalizing allusions to books 
and people about whom one would gladly know more. There is, to be 
sure, a bibliography at the end, but this by no means takes the place of 
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bibliographical information in the text. The list of works by James does 
not include " Essays in Radical Empiricism," particularly important for 
the writer's purpose, nor does the list of works by Professor Dewey in- 
clude his very important work on ethics written in collaboration with 
Professor Tufts. Wendell T. Bush. 

Columbia University. 

Historical Materialism and the Economics of Karl Marx. Benedetto 
Croce. Translated by C. M. Meredith. New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1914. 

In these essays Benedetto Croce deals largely with questions of economic 
theory, which, because of their technical nature, are not of primary inter- 
est to the readers of this Journal. Even to professional economists the 
theories of Croce are. of slight importance; they do not pretend to offer 
an interpretation of what the Marxian economics really was, and are not, 
therefore, of value from the historical point of view; the work which 
Croce does undertake, that of determining under what conditions and with 
what assumptions Marx's theories are thinkable, has been better done by 
Professor Sombart. When, in the concluding essays, Croce is no longer 
writing of Marx, but is outlining the theories which he develops later in 
his " Philosophy of the Practical," he reveals himself as a moral idealist. 
It is also as a moralist and an idealist that he writes of Marx; and in the 
process he distorts for his own ends the Marxian economics, introducing, 
as Marxian, concepts which were entirely foreign to Marx's way of think- 
ing, without being deterred by Marx's explicit statements in " La Misere de 
la Philosophie," and in the preface to the first volume of "Das Kapital." 
The doctrine of historical materialism suffers a complete transforma- 
tion in the hands of Croce, and appears not as a method of historical inter- 
pretation nor as a philosophy of history, but " as a new datum of which 
the historian becomes conscious." How far this estimate of it is removed 
from the original categorical formulation of the theory by Marx and 
Engels, and even from the more modified construction which was put upon 
it in Engels's later writings, is vaguely noticed by Croce. He admits that 
he runs the risk of giving to their statements a meaning not historically 
true, although " theoretically perhaps more acceptable " (p. 79). This sort 
of allegorical interpretation has a certain value which Croce ingeniously 
extracts from it; for, since he is to interpret Marx and Engels not in 
terms of what they wrote, but according to what was "in their inmost 
thoughts," or " what they would have agreed to as correct if they had had 
more time," he is free to propound whatever theory may be in accord with 
his own views, and call it Marxian. 

His own views demand that morality be irreducible to economic causes ; 
he therefore denies to historical materialism the quality of a philosophy 
of history. Economic conditions can not furnish the final explanation 
of " intellectual truth " and of " what is called moral truth." Historical 
materialism should not be confused with metaphysical materialism, with 
which it has no real connection — but it even " involves an entire abandon- 
ment of all attempt to establish a law of history, to discover a general con- 



